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Of education the boy received only such as was
put unavoidably in his way. It is said that his
mother taught him to read before he was five years
old; and he attended several terms in the little low-
roofed log schoolhouse in the Waxhaw settlement.
But his formal instruction never took him beyond
the fundamentals of reading, writing, geography,
grammar, and "casting accounts." He was neither
studious nor teachable. As a boy he preferred
sport to study, and as a man he chose to rely on his
own fertile ideas rather than to accept guidance
from others. He never learned to write the Eng-
lish language correctly, although he often wrote it
eloquently and convincingly. In an age of bad
spellers he achieved distinction from the number
of ways in which he could spell a word within
the space of a single page. He could use no
foreign languages; and of the great body of sci-
ence, literature, history, and the arts he knew
next to nothing. He never acquired a taste for
books, although vanity prompted him to treasure
throughout his public career all correspondence
and other documentary materials that might be
of use to future biographers. Indeed, he picked
as a biographer first his military aide, John Reid,
and later his close friend, John H. Eaton, whom